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EXTRACTS FROM THE TRINITARIAN REVIEW. 

’ [Continued from page 13.] 

1. Ishali use the phrase “ doctrine of the 
Trinity” 28 equivalent to the ** doctrine of three 
distinct persons im one God.” 

9, Whenl say any thing against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, it will not be intended as 
inst what the scripture teaches of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; but against 
what men have added to the oracles of God. I 
believe that christians, in all ages, have deriv- 
ed benefit from believing in God as a heavenly 
Father ; from believing that “the Father sent 
the Son, to be the Saviour of the world ;” and 
also from believing that God sent down his own 
Spirit to confirm the doctrines and mission of 
Christ, and te carry into effect his great design 
of saying sinners. Yet I do not believe that 
any solid benefit has been derived from believ- 
ing in God as three persons. 

3. In John v. 22. 23. our Saviour said—*The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son, that all men should hon- 
our the Son, as they honour the Father.” | 
have omitted the work “even” because I see 
no ground for it in the Greek. From this pas- 
age, our trinitarian brethren reason In this 
raanner. We worship the Father as the living 
God ; and to honour the Son as we do the Fa- 
ther, we must also worship the Son as the liv- 
ing God. 
thing they obtain from the whole testimony oi 
Christ. But I will state the argument in other 
words. We “bow our knees” to the Father, as 
«the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 





‘and to honour the Sonas we do the Father, we 


must “bow our knees” to the Son, as * the 

God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” By 

this time, I should suppose any reasonable man 

would be satisfied, that the argument is falla- 
cious, and must be grounded ona mistaken 
view of the text. The truth appears to be 
this—our Saviour was speaking of himself as 
his Father’s .Imbassador, according to a well- 
known principle in human governments. When 
aking sends his son as his ambassador, if the 
gon be honovred in that character, the father 
is also honoured ; if the son be treated with 
contempt, the disrespect is shown, not to him 
only, but to his father. Hence our Saviour 
immediately explained his meaning. ‘ He that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Fa- 
ther that sent him.” To say more in so plain 

a case is needless, 

4. To justify themselves in using terms in 

“a mysterious sense,” our brethren resort to 

the well-known facts, that we believe many 

propositions which imply things incomprehen- 
sible to us; such as_ these: ** God existed from 
eternity,”—“ God made the world,” &c. It is 
my intention to discuss this point sufficiently in 
a future number; but it seems proper that the 
reader should now have some idea of the unin- 
tended, but real sophistry, which accompanies 
this reference to things incomprehensible. It 
may then be observed, that it is one thing fora 
doctrine to imply that whichis incomprehensible, 
and quite another thing for a doctrine to be a 
aself unintelligible, by using terms in an un- 
known or “‘ mysterious sense.”” The two pro- 
positions just stated are not unintelligible, al- 
though they imply things above our compre- 
hension. We ciearly understand what is meant 
by God’s existing from eternity; and by really 
knowing the meaning of the words, we perceive 
that it implies something which we cannot 
comprehend, that is, how God existed without 

‘any prior cause. If we were ignorant of the 

Meaning of the words, we should not perceive 

that uncaused existence was implied. “God made 

the world” is as plain a proposition as can be 

Stated, yet it is incomprehensible to us, how God 

performed this stupendous work; or indeed, how 

he made any thing, or even produces any effect 
whatever. But, in no case, do we need to know 
how a thing was made, to undertand that it was 
imade, and who made it. These propositions be- 
mg in themselves perfectly free from a “‘mysteri- 
wus” use of terms, we do not find that writers ex- 
plain them in a multitude of different senses, 
wor admit them without any meaning at all. 
_But the doctrine of the Trinity is of a very 
different character from any proposition, the 
terms of which we understand. It is mysteri- 

‘Sus and unintelligible, because one of the terms 
used in a “mysterious sense,” a sense which 

not “assist our conceptions,” but leads us 
astray, or plunges us into the boundless regions 

conjecture. 

hat a distinction so plain and so important 
should be so totally disregarded by Mr. T. A. 

“the most correct Theologists,” is another 

of mystery, which I shall not now attempt 
to explain. 

“Said I, fathers, indeed and indeed, I am 
much afraid, that all this is but mere 
le. It would be shameful and unworthy 
© SORBonNeE and FACULTY OF DIVINITY, to 

€ use of captious and equivocal expres- 
without explaining their meaning.” 

. 5. Having explained the difference between 

by a farsi ible and unintelligible, I shall now, 

ety of ar example, illustrate the impropri- 

: Subscribing, or professing to believe a 

meetin 2 €, which we do not understand, because 
““erms are nsed in “a mysterions sense.” 


ve 


This is the most plausible of any 


TE 





ILLUSTRATION. 

A lawyer, in writing a deposition, introdu- 
ced some words in a “mysterious sense,” which 
rendered one sentence perfectly unintelligible to 
the witness. On reading the form, the witness 
exclaimed, “sir, I do not understand that sen- 
tence!” ‘Neither do I,’ said the lawyer, ‘but 
all good witnesses testify in this manner; and 
you must do so too, or your testimony will not 
be received.’ The witness, supposing it to be 
safe to follow the good, was persuaded to sub- 
scribe, and swear to the whole. When the 
deposition was read in court, the witness hap- 
pened to be present. The attorney on the 
other side suspected some fraud, and requested 
liberty to question the witness. On being 
closely questioned, the witness owned that he 
did not understand that mysterious sentence, 
when he swore to the truth of it. The attor- 
ney then endeavoured to set aside the whole 
deposition, pleading “that the testimony of a 
man, who would swear to the truth of a propo- 
sition, while he didnot understand the meaning 
of the terms, ought not to be admitted in any 
court of justice ;” and added, “ that the witness 
ought to be indicted for perjury.” 

But the judge, being of a discerning and com- 
passionate character, perceived, as he thought, 
marks of honesty in the witness, and suspected 
improper management on the part of the law- 
yer who wrote the deposition. On inquiry, 
he found that it was by the art and influence of 
the lawyer, that the witness had been brought 
into such an unpleasant situation. He admitted 
so much of the deposition as the witness ap- 
peared to understand, but severely reprimanded 
the lawyer for the wicked and disgraceful 
part he had acted. 

In a short time the affair was reported, and 
the witness reproached. He happened to be a 
member of a church, under the care of a trini- 
tarian clergyman, and the lawyer was a resi- 
dent in the same parish. The minister being 
informed of the circumstances, felt wounded, 
and reproved the lawyer. The lawyer replied 
in a mild, but firm tone of voice, “sir, is it only 
in the solemn aflairs of religion, that you allow 
church members to trifle with God, with truth, 
and with conscience? I have but followed your 
example. You first seduced the witness your- 
self, by leading him to subscribe an article of 
faith, in which a term was used in a mysterious 
sense.” The very thing,for which you have re- 
proved me,| did to open your eyes,to the astonish- 
ing, but unregarded impropriety of your own 
practice. But once have | been guilty of such 
behaviour. Can you, sir, say the same ?” 

This illustration may suggest to christians 
the danger of subscribing an article of faith, or 
saying that they belteve it, while the very 
words are used ina “mysterious sense.” It 
may also suggest to ministers the shocking im- 
propriety, on their part, in leading christians 
to conduct ina manner so inconsistent with eve- 
ry principle of civil decorum and gospel sim- 
plicity. Suppose Mr. T. A. to be the minister 
to whom the lawyer replied; if he were not 
past feeling, must he not have been shocked 
and confounded? While I sincerely lament 
my own improprieties, which these remarks 
could not fail to bring to remembrance, I would, 
were it possible, sound an alarm through chris- 
tendom to awaken the attention of my fellow- 
christians to the enormity of a custom, by 
which millions have been seduced; a custom, 
which, if generally prevalent in other cases, 
would render human testimony perfectly nugato- 
ry; sap the foundations of justice,in legal proceed- 
ings; destroy confidence between man and 
man; loose the bands of society ; and fill the 
world with collusion, uproar, and violence. 

On one account it is, perhaps, a favourable 
circumstance, that I was once a Trinitarian. 
From my own experience, I am able to account 
for the extraordinary conduct, I have attempt- 
ed to expose, without imputing to my trinitari- 
an brethren iatentional wrong. But I am not 
able to free either myself or them from the 
charge of having acted without due considera- 
tion, under the pernicious influence of custom 
and prejudice. For the honour of the christian 
name, as well as from a regard to truth and pro- 
priety, it is hoped, that in future, the clergy 
will be more cautious both in giving and tak- 
ing depositions of faith; and that no one will 
imagine that less care is needful in this case, 
than in giving and taking depositions of a civil 
nature. All christians should view themselves 
as witnesses for God, and ever remember, that 
he is of purer eyes, than to be pleased with 
the mere utterance of words, without know- 
ledge or meaning; or by our using terms ina 
sense unknown to ourselves. 


Catechisms, Confessions of Faith, &c. 
Human, uninspired compositions, such as cate- 
chisms and confessions of faith, and those lar- 
ger writings, called bodies of divinity, may be 
of good use among christians, as they are sup- 
posed to represent, with some considerable 
justness, and in an orderly and connected view, 
the main principles and duties of religion. But 
an unjustifiable and ill use is made of these 
writings whenever they become tests of ortho- 
doxy, and are improved against any under that 
character. 

The sacred scriptures contain the revelations 
of God; and Protestants, from these very prin- 








these to be the only rule, or standard, by which 
the truth of religious opinions and doctrines is 
to be tried and judged of. 

All these human and uninspired composures, 
therefore—all bodies of divinity, whether great- 
er or less—all confessions of faith, whether 
Scotch or English—and all catechisms, whether 
longer or shorter—these are all just like our 
common sermons, (upon a level with which 
they all stand,) to be received as the truth only 
so far as they appear to agree with the word 
of God, and to express the sense of the sacred 
oracles; and every man must judge for himself 
how tar they do this. 

The question then arises, who has a right or 
authority to make these the standard of reli- 
givus opinions and doctrines? Who has the 
right to require others to consent to them as 
the truth; and authority to censure them as 
heretical, if they will not?—No one can, with 
any colour ef reason, pretend to this authority 
but he who ean assume to himself the power 
of infallibility; because no other can be sure 
that he does not require a consent to error and 
falsehood, instead of truth; nor could any other 
chailenge a right to see and judge for his 
neighbour. 

But it must be observed that all have an 
, equal claim to infallibility. Every one, there- 
|fore, has an equal right and authority to re- 
quire others to consent to what human writing 
he shall think proper, as the truth: a plain 
consequence from which is this—that no man, 
or any number of men, have any right or au- 
thority at ail to do this; for to suppose a man 
has any authority to impose his confession up- 
on his neighbour; and, at the same time, to 
suppose that his neighbour has the same au- 
thority over him, 2. e. that they have authority 
to impose confessions upon each other, and yet 
are obliged to submit to each other, is a palpa- 
ble absurdity. 

[t is thought, indeed, by some, that subscrip- 
tion, or consent to such human compositions 
may be lawfully required, provided it may be 
done with certain exceptions, 7. e. some particu- 
lar articles in these human writings being ex- 
cepted against. But the question arises, who 
shall make these exceptions? If the imposers 
are to do it, and then have authority to require 
consent to what remains, they still keep up 
their claim to infallibility, and right to under- 
stand and judge for others. If they who are 


whole of such human composure; if the 


ought not to offend any body. 


standard of revealed truth. 


summaries of religion, drawn up by fallible 


ry articles of faith, but to be examined by the 


harmless, but instructive and useful things 
among christians. But to demand any one’s 


otherwise, as a necessary qualification to any 
office in the kingdom of Christ, appears arbi- 
trary and tyranical, inconsistent with the lib- 
erty of private judgment, and destructive to 
the sacred rights of conscience ; and much 
better calculated to make men hyprocrital and 
corrupt, than to prove their sincerity and 
soundness in the faith. 

[Written by John Tucker, D. D. Newbury. 





xtract from Sir George Savile’s Speech on a 
petition for relief in the matter of subscription, 
1772. 
“Some gentlemen seem to apprehend that 
we are to make the doors of the church as nar- 
row, and to exclude as many as possible. 1 
think we should make them as wide as we can, 
to take in as many as possible. Others are ap- 
prehensive that, in case the Scriptures are sub- 
stituted-in room of the Articles, it will be the 
means of admitting into the church a great 
number of sectaries. Sectaries! Sir: had it 
not been for sectaries, this cause had been tried 
at Rome. Thank God, it is tried here. 
‘Some gentlemen fear that, if we lay aside 
the Articles, and place the Scriptures in their 
stead, by throwing down. all distinctions, we 
shall admit Papists, and together with them, 
their religion, too. But they forget that Pa- 
pists are excluded by the oath of supremacy, 
and by the declaration against transubstantia- 
tion, against the invocation ofthe Virgin Mary, 
and other saints, and against the sacrifice of the 
Mass: And if any other test be needful, let them 
be made to acknowledge liberty of conscience, 
and the right of private judgment; let them 
abjure persecution—that were a truly Protes- 
tant test. But can any one seriously think that 
encouraging free inquiry and the study of the 
Scriptures will issue in the Romish religion? 
When I see a rivulet flow to the top of a high 











ciples, as such, are obliged to acknowledge 
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men; not to be imposed upon any, as necessa- | 


implicit consent to them, by subscription or | me is for me. 








back again, then shall I think that freedom of 
inquiry will be prejudicial to truth—then shall 
I think that liberty of judgment will be preju- 
dicial to the Protestant religion—then shali I 
think that adhering to the Scriptures only will 
lead to Rome. 

“Some gentlemen talk of raising barriers 
about the church of God, and protecting his 
honour.” Language that is astonishing, that is 
shocking, that almost approaches to blasphe- 
my. What! man—a poor, vile, contemptible 
reptile, talk of raising barriers about the church 
of God? He might as well talk of protecting 
Omnipotenece, and raising barriers about his 
throne. Barriers about the church of God, 
sir? About that church, which, if there be any 
veracity in Scripture, shail continue forever, 
and against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail? If I may be allowed on so serious an 
occasion to recollect afable, it puts me in mind 
of one which | have met with, of a stately, 
magnificent, impregnable castle, built on a rock, 
the basis of which was the centre of the earth, 
the top of it pierced the clouds, the thickness 
of the walls could not be measured by cubits. 
At the bottom of it a few moles were one day 
very busy in raising up a little quantity of earth, 
which when some mice saw—what are you do- 
ing, said they, to disturb the tranquility of the 
lord of this castle? We are not disturbing his 
tranquility, replied the moles; all blind as you 
are, you may see that we are only throwing up 
a rampart to protect his castle. 

“ The Church of God, sir, can protect it- 
self. Truth needs not be afraid of not obtain- 
ing a victory on a fair trial. The lovers of 
truth will love all sincere inguirers after it, 
'though they may differ from them in various 
religious sentiments. For it is to impartial 
and free inquiry only that error owes iis rnin, 
and truth its success. ‘Those who are penetra- 
ted with the benevolent spirit of the gospel, 
will not condemn as heretics, will net reject as 
unworthy of their affection, any who believe 
the Christian religion, who search and endea- 
vour to understand the Scriptures, though they 
may be unable to comply with creeds and arti- 
cles, 

“Some gentlemen suppose that the Scrip- 
tures are not plain enough to be a rule and 
centre of union to the Church. They must 
have articles and creeds to supply the defects, 
But if the things which are necessary to salva- 





required to consent, are to make their excep-| tion are not plainly revealed, there is no way 
tions, they may, doubtless, except against as| of salvation revealed to the bulk of mankind at 
much as they think proper; and against the | all. 


Whatever is obscurely revealed will be 
always obscure, notwithstanding our decisions. 


judge it not agreeable to the word of God: And| It can never be authoritatively determined by 
if they have a righg to do this, their doing it} men. 
ought to be no offence; for a man’s doing what | it, and make the explanation a test of faith, is 
he has an acknowledged right to do, certainly | the authority of God. 


The only authority which can explain 


As to what he has plain- 


And this is re-| ly revealed it needs no articles to ascertain its 
ducing these human compositions exactly to|meaning. We should not then adopt views and 
their proper state, 2. e. to nothing at all as a{ measures which are contracted and narrow. 


We should not set bars in the way of those who 


Let these human writings be kept in their! are willing to enter and labour in the church of 
proper rank and place, and be made use of for! God. 
their proper ends, 2. c. as general schemes and | complained that there were some who cast out 








When the disciples came to Christ. and 


| devils in his name,and said,we forbad them, be- 
cause they followed not with us—What did our 
| Saviour do? Did he send them tests and arti- 


word of God, or received, or not received for | cles to be subscribed? Did he ask them whe- 
truth, according to every one’s understanding | ther they believed this, or that, or the other 
and judgment. Thus they may be, not only | doctrine ? Whether they were Athanasians, or 


| Arians, or Arminians? No. He delivered that 
‘comprehensive maxim—He that is not against 
Go ye and say likewise.” 





From the Christian Disciple. 
THEOLOGICAL ALGEBRA. 

The writer of ‘Remarks on a Mathematical 
Argument for Trinitarian Doctrines,* in an- 
'swer to one in the Christian Observer, denics 
that there is any proper analogy between theo- 
logical propositions and those of the mathe- 
matics. ‘The latter, as is well known, he says, 
‘admit of being proved by demonstration—a 
species of evidence which forces conviction on 
every mind capable of appreciating it. But 
the case is widely different with the doctrines 
of the christian revelation.’—If, however, the 
truths of revelation cannot be proved to de- 
monstration by mathematical argument, some of 
its supposed doctrines, on the Calvinistic scheme, 
have been proved to be absurd by this method 
of reasoning—The Reviewers of John Simp- 
son’s ‘plain thoughts on the New Testament 
doctrine of atonement’ observe, that, consider- 
ing the serious difficulties which oppress the 
commonly-received notion of atonement and 
satisfaction, we desire, for the sake of truth, 
to have it submitted to the fullest examination ; 
and perhaps if, in the discussion of this, and of 
other tenets attached to religious creeds, the 
different synominous terms which contain the 
essence, or supposed essence, of the subject in 
debate, were arranged in the form of an alge- 
braical equation, controversies would be short- 
ened, and the cause of truth promoted. Thus, 
for instance, original sint — the sinfulness of 
Adam’s posterity in Adam’s sin, = transgression 
before existence — guilt attached to non-enti- 
ty — thinking and acting when thought and ac- 
tion were impossible — a manifest absurdity or 
contradiction in terms. Again, atonement, as it 
is commonly understood, — satisfaction — an 








*In the Disciple of January and February. 





rock, and requiring astrong engine te foree it 


+ The algebraical sign (=) signifies equality, and io 
the above equation !s to be read, és equal to. ” 
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fectual method will he. to take the matter in the 


el may, no doubt, be so deluded as to think 


equivalent for the debt due—the exonera- 
tion or discharge of the original debtor = ex- 
emption from farther demand —a complete dis- 
charge. If the atonement, or satisfaction, be 
for the sin of the world, or of the human race, 
by the saffering of a righteous person, the sat- 
isfaction — a transfer of punishment on the one 
hand; and taking from the person offended all 
right of punishing on the other, — the abroga- 
tion of all claim on the sinner for the future, = 
annihilation of religiots duty or obligation.— 
Allowing these to be just equations, have we 
not reason to suspect the propriety of the first 
terms” [See Monthly Review, vol. xl, 1803. 








FOSTER ON POPULAR IGNORANCE. 

It is grievous to think there should be a 
large, and almost perpetual stream of words, 
conveying crudities, extravagancies, arrogant 
dictates of ignorance, pompous nothings, vul- 
garities, catches of idle fantasy, and imperti- 
nences of the speaker's vanity, as religious In- 
struction, to assemblages of ignorant people. 
But then, how to turn this current away, to 
waste itself. as it deserves, in the swamps of 
the solitary desert? The thing to be wished 
is, that it were possible to put some strong co- 
ercion on the minds, (we deprecate all other 
restraint,) of the teachers, a compulsion to feel 
the necessity of informaticn, sense, disciplined 
thinking, the correct vse of words, and the 
avoidance at once of soporilic formality and 
wild excess. There are signs of amendment, 
certainly ; but while the passion of human be- 
ines for notoriety lasts, (which will be yeta 
considerable time.) there will not fail to be 
men, in any number required, ready to exhibit 
in religion, in any manner in which the people 
are willing to be pleased with them. The ef- 


inverted order, and endeavour to secure that those 
who assemble to be taught, shall already have 
learned so much by other means, ws to impose upon 
their teachers the necessity of wisdom. But by 
what other means, except the discipline of the 
best education possible to be given to them, 
and the subsequent voluntary self-improvement 
to which it may be hoped that such aa educa- 
tion would often lead? 


% Lesser and disputable matters may he look- 


Cee : . 


themselves permitted, if not required to murdet and 
destroy their fellow-beings ; but to say that “ religion” 
is the source of this delusion, is as absurd as to say 
that happiness is the source of misery. It isa direct 
contradiction in terms. Religion cannot be the source 
of delusion, for its very definition implies something 
| directly the opposite of all delusion, error and wicked- 





| ness. 

| We have been led to these remarks by noticing that 
the writer from Charleston, seems to think that reli- 
gion was the cause of the late dreadful alarm and jeo- 
pardy of their city; and that to prevent these “ igno- 
rant and uninstructed” beings from uniting again in 
any such infernal plot, every thing like religion must 
be carefully hidden from them. As if we should say 
that to make a man behave right, he must be kept in 
a state of mental and moral debasement where he 





possible means learn any thing of the sublime and 
obedience and piety. This we acknowledge is a kind 
of logic which we were not prepared to look for, It is, 
however, worthy the cause in which it is enlisted, (the 
pepetuation of slavery,) and will, we trust, render the 
name of its author as immortal as he would render the 
sufferings,debasement andservitude of his fellow beings. 

The truth is that religion has had nothing to do with 
the business, and that is the circumstance most to be re- 
erctted. The evils complained of have grewn up prin- 
cipally, if not wholly from the want of religion. In 
the first place, the true principles of religion, had 
they been in operation, would, by forbidding and pre- 
venting all slavery, have effectually preventcd all its 
attendant evils. In the second place, wherever slave- 
ry actually exists, if true religion exerts her proper and 
gennine influence on masters, she so lightens the bur- 
dens of the oppressed, and so seeks their best welfare 
by enlightening their minds, confirming them in virtu- 
ous habits, and thus preparing them to receive theil 
final emancipation safely to themselves and others, 
that there is no danger of their becoming turbulent and 
«nfuriated: and, in the third place, re/igion, true religion, 
if possessed by the slaves, instead of being the instru. 
ment of delusion would be the most effectual antidote 
against it—would so discipline their minds that, what- 
ever might be their desire for emancipation, they woulc 
shudder at the thought of attaining it by deeds of vio- 
lence and blood, and would wait with paticnce the be. 
nevolent intimations of their masters for their final libe- 





ed upon by some as the great and chiet things 
of religion; but that they reaily are so, cannot 
he admitted. Divine revelation was given fo 
the use and benefit of mankind in general: 7. e. 
of the unlearned, and those of weak intellectu- 
al powers, as well as of those of brighter ge-| 
nius, and more liberal education. 

“It seems, therefore, most becoming the wis- 
dom and goodness of God, that all the more 
important truths, the belief or practice o! 
which is necessary to salvation. should be so | 
clearly and plainly revealed, as that all migh* 
be able rightly to nnderstand them; otherwise 
the design of revelation wonld not be answer- 
ed, as to a great part even of those who enjoy 
the gospel. 

‘Whatever supposed truths, therefore, are 
of a mysterious, abstruse and difficult nature ; 
or so far as they are abstruse, and hard, and 
difficult to be understood ;—whatever suppos- 
ed truths are, from their obscure, or doubtful 
form, much disputed, and taken in different 
senses, even by learned and good men, cannot 
belong to the great and chief things of reli- 
gion, whatever stress may De laid upon them by 
some particular persons: but are really things 
of comparatively small weight, concerning 
which honest and good men may be differently 
persuaded, and vet go safely to heaven. 

“It will hold good, as a general rule in this 
case, that all relizious truths are of importance 
in provortion to their evidence.” 
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In a letter from Charleston, S. C. published in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, of Sept. 4, the writer, speak- 
ing of the late contemplated insurrection of the 
blacks in that place, expresses himself thus: 

The scheme was confined to less than one hundred ; 
most of whom have heen tried and variously punish- 
ed. They were, with scarce an exception, Methodists 
who had seceded from the white Methodists, and the 
** class leaders,” were the instigators and leaders in 
the plot. Proving satisfactorily that religion in the 
hands of the ignorant and uninstructed, is the fruitful 
source of delusion. 

We do not know, nor are we curious to know, the 
author of the above remarks, but we think that who- 
ever he may be, he has either written im great haste, 
and with very little reflection, or is grossly ignorant of 
the nature of true religion. The term religion, is cer- 
tainly used with singular indefiniteness, not to say 
impropriety. Religion is spoken of as a something 
which may be acquired and possessed in the same 
perfection by the perfectly ignorant and uninstructed, 
as by the gifted and enlightened; and as if the differ- 
ence of character between the two classes resulted, not 
from the different degrees in which they were truly re- 
ligious, but in the different use they respectively 
made of the something called religion, which they 
are both supposed to possess in equal perfection. We 
think it one of the grossest and most pernicious mis- 
takes concerning religion, to suppose that it is a some- 
thing which may be put on or off at pleasure ; a some- 
thing which may be used equally for the accomplish- 
ment of good or bad purposes. True religion is no- 
thing else than true excellence of character, and it 
must result from substantially correct notions of God 
and human duty. Nothing, therefore, can be called 
religion which leads to deeds of wickedness and vio- 
lence. ‘The ceremonies or externals of religion may 
be observed by the hypocritical and the vile as a 
cloak of their wickedness, and “ the ignorant and un- 


-ation. 
he slaves, what else have we to expect than that they 


But * ignorant and uninstructed as are most 0! 


should be made the easy prey of the artful and unprin- 
cipled, and, goaded on by the smartings of slavery, 
and an ardent desire of freedom, that they should be 
yuite reckless of the means by which their purpose 
might be effected. 


We know not, for certainty, the particular circum, 


. stances which urged on the Jate conspirators to the ac_ 
}complishment of their dreadful purpose ; but if we 


are not misinformed, it was in no inconsiderable degre¢ 
owing toarefusal on the part of the civil authorities to 
grant them certain religious immunities. This seems 
to be confirmed by some remarks in the above Ictter. 
where the writer appears to exult in the new proo, 
which he thought he had obtained, that religion, was 
not forthe ignorant and uninstructed. This being the 
case, what person of common humanity does not feela 
deep sympathy for the sufferings of these oppressed 
and persecuted fellow-beings ; and who can wonder 
that, stung upto madness, as they are, by the inhuman 
purpose of keeping them forever in ignorance and servi- 
tude, they thould resolve, by whatever means, to rid 
themselves of their bonds and their masters together, 
We are not, perhaps, qualified to judge of the policy of 
the measures pursued by the slave-holders of the south, 
but to us it seems plain as the broad day, that the saf- 
est and best course is, to introduce a regular system 
of moral and religious instruction among the slaves, and 
to aid them, by all possible means, in acquiring those 
habits of self-government, and those fixed, virtuous 
principles, which will prepare them to use well that 
liberty, which the irresistible progress of society tells 
us must, at no distant period, be their’s. The plant- 
ers may continue and increase, as much as they please, 
their efforts to expel the free negroes, and thus to 
darken the atmosphere that surrounds the slave popu- 
lation, but we feel assured that all their efforts will not 
be able to extinguish the light that is breaking out 
amongst them. And that it must, at length, inevitably 
result in their emancipation from that disgraceful and 
inhuman thraldom in which they have so long been 
called to suffer and weep. 


MISSIONARY PREACHING. 
The following extract is from a late journal of Messrs. 
Winslow and Spaulding, missionaries stationed at 
Oodoville, on the island of Ceylon. 
Objection of a Native. 

Ave. 20.—After public worship at Manepy. 
brother Spaulding having given the people lib- 
erty to ask any question they wished, one of 
them inquired “ How could Christ die, if he 
were God?” ‘The character of Christ, as be- 
ing both God and man, was explained to him. 
He then said, “You say Christ was born of a 
womin.” Yes.’ Then he cannot be God.” 
“That does not follow, because, as I told you, in 
him the divine and human natures are united. 
But supposing it did follow, supposing he is not 
God ; how will your argument apply to your own 
religion? Some of your gods were made by wo- 
men, and some born of women, and all guilty 
of many sins, for which some of them have 
been punished.” Upon this, they all exclaim- 
ed against the man, saying—“ He don’t know 
any thing.” Then, turning to the man, they 
said, “ Why did you say that foolish thing, and 
get all this for it? Don’t you think that the 
Padre knows all these things?’ | When broth- 
er Spaulding left them, this man asked for his 
Tamul Testament, that he might read about 
Jesus Christ. 

In the above extracts our readers will perceive the 





the course of instruction which the American Mission- 


knows not right from wrong, and where he can by no| 


cheering motives which the gospel presents to a life of | 


ariés are pursuing with the natives of Ceylon.— 
It seems to us that no true friend to the progress of 
christianity, and the conversion of the heathen, can 
look but with regret and astonishment on the infatuat- 
ed attachment of these missionaries to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. After so many proofs, how revolting it is to 
the unsophisticated minds of the natives, it should seem 
that they would become convinced that all abstruse 
speculations of this nature were only adopted to hin- 
der, rather than promote the progress of christianity, 
and that their purpose would be sooner and much 
more effectually accomplished by pursuing the steps 
of Rammohun Roy, and inculcating chiefly the pre- 
ceptive parts of christianity, against which they can- 
not object, and by which they would be infinitely 
more benefited. 

Our readers will observe, that the question, proposed 
by the native, to Mr. Spaulding, remained unanswer- 
ed. Mr. 8. instead of replying directly and fairly, to 
the question, in the plain and unambiguons sense in 


ed the double nature of Christ,a doctrine(if such it may 








be called,) wholly made up of words, without tdeas, | 
and of course, not understood, either by himself, or | 
the native with whom he disputed. The remark of | 


the native, that Christ, if born of a woman, could not 
be God, was equally unanswered. Mr. S. did, indeed, 
silence the native by bringing to view his own absurd 
belief; but this argument, instead of proving that 
Christ was God, onty raised the doctrine to the level of | 
Hindooism; only proved that it was no more absurd than | 
the idolatries of India, which he was endeavouring to | 
subvert. Such are the arguments by which our mis- 
sionaries recommend christianity ; and they seriously 
give it in their journal, as a record of their triumph 
over Paganism, that they silenced their opposers by 
convincing them, not that Christianity was the best re- 
ligion in the world, but that it was no worse and no 
more absurd than Hindoo idolatry. We are siacere 
well-wishers to the suecess of the missionaries, but we 
cannot bid God speed to such instructions, nor impart 
our aid to exertions which we think adapted to bring 
Christianity into disgrace, rather than to promote its 
triumphs, 








REVIEW. 











Sermons on the Unity of God, and on the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ, by Winthrop Buiicy, A. M. 
Minisicr of the gospel in Pelham, Mass. p. 68. 

Springfield—A. G. Tannatt & Co. printers, 1822. 

The author of these sermons, we think, has 
conferred no small obligation on the christian 
community by their publication. They are six 
in number, and, as their title indicates, are 
upon sabjects, which excite more than com- 
mon interest at the present time. They are 
written with great plainue<s and perspicuity, 
and breathe throughout a spirit worthy of the 
-mportant subjects, which are so ably discussed 
in them, and of the holy cause, which they are 
intended to recommend and support. We are 
persuaded we cannot do amore acceptable ser- 
vice, than by such a notice of them in our jour- 
nal, as may recoimmend them to the attention 
of those, who wish to sce some of the princi- 
pal arguments by which Unitarians defend their 
opinions respecting the unity of God and the 
character of Jesus Christ, fairly and distinctly 
stated. 

The object of the first sermon is to prove, 
that the Father alone is to be worshipped as 
the true God. This is made to appear from 
the whole tenor of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. It appears in the uniform use of the 
singular number in all examples of worship in 
the writings of Moses, in the Psalms, and in 
the prophets. It appears in all the directions 
of our saviour to guide his disciples in their 
acts of devotion, and in the several prayers, 
which he offered up himself; all of which 
are addressed to the Father alone, as a single 
person, and the only God. It appears in the 
language also of the Apostle Paul, corresporid- 
ing with that of the other sacred writers, in al- 
ways addressing God as a single person, and as 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
“¢ The examples and precepts, recorded in the scrip- 
tures, respecting the object of supreme worship, uni- 
formly lead us to reverence him,as existing in one 
person only. We find no intimation, that we are to 
worship an Almighty Three, as the supreme God. On 
the other hand, there is the same evidence that God is 
one person, as that he is one being ; nor do the scrip- 
tures any where intimate, that he is three in any sense 
whatever. They teach us to honour the Father, as the 
only true God; to honour Jesus Christ as the son and 
messenger of God; and as to the Spirit, or a supposed 
third person in the divine nature, they never mention 
it as an object of love, confidence, praise or worship. 
No prayer, recorded in the bible, is addressed to the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit. In no song or ascrip- 
tion of praise, are these three united. No command 
requires us to give them equal and undivided honours. 
The result is, that the Trinitarian doctrine and mode 
of worship, did not exist in the days of Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and the apostles. ‘This doctrine, and 
this mode of worship, were introduced into the church 
at a subsequent period; and every person who pro- 
fesses to take the bible for his guide, should consider, 
whether he is not bound to renounce them as unscrip- 
tural, and return to the simplicity of the gospel.” 

Answers are given to objections, drawn from 
the few instances that occur, in which the plu- 
ral pronoun is applied to God; from the use 
ofa plural term in the Hebrew language, as 
the name of God, and from the form of bap- 
tism, as it is expressed by our Saviour in his 
commission to his disciples. The attentive 
and unprejudiced reader, it is believed, will 
find these answers entirely satisfactory. His 
only surprise will be, that the objections could 
ever have been seriously urged by intelligent 
and learned divines. : 

It is of some importance to Trinitarians to 
be reminded, that the “doctrine of a plurali- 
ty of persons in God, is never stated in the 
scriptures in any form resembling that in which 








modern Trinitarians commonly express it ; 


which it was proposed,began to tell about what is call- | 
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Three persons in one God.—God the Father 
the on, and God the Holy Ghost, In the wat 
Christ, to whom with the Father, and Holy § rool 
everlasting praises—We worship one God oe be 
Son, and Holy Ghost.—To God the Father Gann” 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost.—The true G od the 
three in one God.”—p, 14. Od; the 

The second sermon i 

> se s on is to sho p 
e Father are two distinct bein 
te t “] 1 a a gs. The 
xt, and my Father are one,” has bee 
supposed to prove, that they are the same in. 
dividual being. The preacher 5} 
: + Shows Most 
clearly, that the phrase, as it was used by o 
Saviour, has a very ditlerent meaning. Is 
connexion with the preceding verses, in which 
our Lord plainly represents himself ag one be 
ing, and his Father as another, is inconsistent 
with the Trinitarian exposition of the text, 
The same appears also in all other instances 
in which he has occasion to speak of himself 
and the Father in connexion. And the Same js 
P F “ cs " - is 
supposed by the whole language of the New 
Testament. | 

In what sense they were one is learned from 
the application of the same term by our Sa 
viour to his disciples; * ‘That they al] may ke 
one ; as thou, Father, art in me. and] jp thee; 
that they all may be one in us.” , 

“If this language does not prove, that all the disci. 
ples are one being; the text does not prove that Christ 
and the Father are one being. If the language in the 
former instance refers merely to a union of affection. 
interests, purposes, why does it not refer to @ simi} > 

; : } > <a : similar 
union in the latter? Would it be more repugnant to 
the dictates of common sense to reason seriously in 
support of the doctrine, that all the disciples of Christ 
are mysteriously one man; than to reason seriously j 
favour of the doctrine, that Christ and the Father aré 
one God? If there be nothing in the latter doctrine.” 
incapable of being proved ; neither is there in the for 
mer. If one rests on the declaration of Christ ; so does 
the other. If mystery be a suflicient shield for the one 
so it is for the other.” 4 

The following texts, which are usually al. 
leged in proof of the supreme Deity of Jesys 
Christ, and that he is the same being with the 
Father, are explained, and shown to admit 
fairly of an interpretation which implies nei- 
ther sameness nor equality: He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father. The Wor) 
was with God, and the Word was God. His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Fathez, the 
sage  . ‘gee ; 
Prince of Peace. Let this mind be in yon, 
which was also in Christ Jesus, who, being ‘n 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God. We are in him that is true, 
even in his Son Jesus Christ. ‘This is the tree 
God, and eternal life.” 

Several texts are cited, pp. 24. 25. in which 
Christis distinguished not only from the Father, 
but from God, in such a manner as seems ut- 
terly irreconcileable with any other supposition 
than that he is another being, distinct from the 
Father, inferior, and dependent. 

The third sermon proceeds to a considera 
tion of the argument which has been drawn 
in favour of the supreme Deity of Christ, from 
names, titles, and works, ascribed to him by the 
sacred writers. It is proved, we think conclu- 
sively, that the names and titles of the Supreme 
Being, such as God, Lord, or Jehovah, Emmar 
uel, &c. in the few instances in which they 
occur, and are applied to Christ, taking into 
consideration the circumstances in which they 
are applied, cannot have been intended by the 
sacred writers to represeut him as the supreme 
God. 

The works attributed to Christ, which are 
considered by Trinitarians as proving his s- 
preme divinity, are, the performance of mire 
cles, the resurrection of the dead, and the fina! 





judgment. Our limits will only allow us 0 


transcribe, as a specimen of the author's mar 
ner of reasoning, what he has said upon the 
first of these points, viz. our Saviour’s power of 
performing miracles. 


“J begin with the miracles, which he wrouzht while 
on earth; because the phraseology, used in relation” 
them, will help us to understand what is employed o 
relation to the others. Those, who are acquainted 
with controversial writings on this subjeet, know tht 
the manner in which Christ performed miracles hi 
often been urged asa proof of his supreme divinily: 
He performed them, it is said, as one possessing ¥ 
rived and independent power. But we have the & 
press testimony of scripture in opposition to this a 
tion. Our Lord never claimed independent pow'T + 
work miracles. He plainly intimated, that he cast a- 
demons ‘by the spirit,’ or ‘ with the finger,’ tat 
through the power ‘ of God;’ and to exclude entire! 
the idea that he wrought miracles by his ow? oT 
ty, or as the second person.in the Godhead, he exp! 
citly asserted that the Father, who dwelt ™ him, 
did the works. On this point, the text [Acts af 
is equally decisive; affirming, that Christ 4s 7 b 
ed or manifested by the miracles, which God d “4 
him. The same apostle, who uses this “at 
forms us On a subsequent occasion that ‘God ” 
ed Jesus with the Holy Ghost, and with pow: “ 
accounts for the mighty works, which he did, OF pol 
ing, that ‘God was with him.’ ‘The modern Gol: 
accounting for themis to say that he was himsel [oer 
It is not for me to reconcile the two modes; ser Ni- 
tainly prefer that of the apostle. The pLogger) sorb 
codemus on this subject was perfectly correct, ot 
as we should suppose every unprejudiced mind come 
form. ‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher ich 
from God, forno man can do these miracles, ¥ 
thou doest, except God be with him.’ The om’ 
clusion, viz. that he could not do them unless he tes of 
God, appears not less inconsistent with the eo tht 
reason, than contradictory to fact, and repugna™® 
express declarations of scripture. It is incons i 
with reason ; because it implies, that God It 
part to another the power of working mirac perform 
contradictory to fact. becanse the apostles did por 
miracles as Christ did. If, in the one case, the P 
er was derived from Christ, in the other, it 3 pst 
from the Father. ‘The works, which the Pathe os 
given me to finish,’ saith our Lord, ‘ the same 
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POETRY. 


{I have searched in vain for the name of the quamt 
‘ editor of the subsequent stanzas, and am persuaded 
that he either timidly hid himself, or waslost in the 
dreary shades of dull obscurity. ‘Though his name 
is concealed, his merit is very conspicuous in this 
composition, which, though written in a strain of 
peculiar simplicity, has for its vital principle, pure 
and practical philosophy.|—Port Folio. 











Minp to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far excels all earthly bliss, 

That God or nature hath assign’d ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content to live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice ; 
I press to bear no haughty sway, 

Look! what I lack, my mind supplies: 
Lo! thus it triumphs like a king, 
Content with what my soul doth bring. 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall— 
I see that such as sit aloft, 

Mishap doth threaten most of all: 
They get with toil, and keep with fear; 
Such cares my mind coald never bear. 


No princely pomp, nor wealthy store, 
No force to win a victory, 
No wily wit to slave a sore, 
No shape to win a lover’s eye— 
To none of these I yield as thrall ; 
For why? My mind despiseth all. 


Some have tco much, yet still they crave, 
I little have, yet seek no more: 

They are but poor though much they have, 
Ang I am rich with little store. 

They poor, I rich—they beg, I give; 

They lack, I lend—they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s loss ; 

I grudge not at anothers gain— 
No worldly waves my mind can toss 
I brook what is another’s bane. 

] fear no foe, nor frown no friend ; 
I loath not life, nor death, its end. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 
My conscience clear, my chief defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do | live—thus will I die— 
Would all did so, as well as I. 


I take no joy in earthly bliss ; 
1 weigh not Croesus’ wealth a straw, 
For care, I care not where it is; 
I fear not fortune’s fatal law. 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright, or force of love. 


l wish but what I have at will; 
I wander not to seek for more 3 
I like the plain, I climb no hill, 
In greatest storms | sit on shore, 
And laugh at those that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 


_—— 


kiss not where I wish to kill; 

I feign not love where most I hate ; 
[ break no sleep to win my will ; 

I wait not at the miser’s gate :— 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich; 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 


nn 


Soe 
ss 


The court nor camp I like nor loath— 
Extremes are counted worst of all— 
The golden mean, between them both, 
Doth surest fit, and fears no fall. 
This is my choice : for why ?—I find 
No wealth ¢s lite a quiet mind. 
PER Ro EA ~ D ERT E 


MISCELLANY. 
From “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 


BLIND ALLAN. 


Allan Brace and Fanny Raeburn were in no 
respect remarkable among the simple inhabit- 
ants of the village in which they were born. 
They both bore a fair reputation in the parish, 
and they were both beloved by their own 
friends and relations. He was sober, honest, 
active and industrious—exemplary in the com- 
mon duties of private life—possessed of the 
humble virtues becoming his humble condition, 
and unstained by any of those gross vices that 
sometimes deform the character of the poor. 
She was modest, good tempered, contented and 
religious—and much is contained in these four 
words. Beauty she was not thought to possess; 

—nor did she attract attention ; but whatever 
charm resides in pure health, innocence of 
heart, and simplicity of manners, that belonged 
to Fanny Raeburn: while there was nothing, 
either about her face or figure, to prevent her 
seeming even beautiful in the eyes of her 
lover. 

These two humble and happy persons were 
betrothed in marriage. Their affection had 
insensibly grown without any courtship, for 
they had lived daily in each other’s sight; and 
undisturbed by jealousy or rivalry, by agitating 
hopes or depressing fears, their hearts had 
been tenderly united long before their troth 
was solemnly pledged ; and they now looked 
forward with a calm and rational satisfaction to 
the happy years which they humbly hoped 
migat be stored up for them by a bountiful 
Providence. Their love was without romance, 
but it was warm, tender and true; they were 
prepared by its strength to make any sacrifice 
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away either of them vefore the wedding day, 
the survivor might not, perhaps, have been 
clamorous in grief, or visited the grave of the 
departed with nightly lamentations ; but not the 
less would that grief have been sincere, and 
not the less faithful would memory have been 
to all the images of the past. 

The marriage day was fixed—and Allan 
Bruce had rented a small cottage, with a garden 
sloping down to the stream that cheered his 
native village. hither, in about two months, 
he was to take his sweet and affectionate 
Fanny—she was to work with her needle as 
before—and he in the fields. No change was to 
take place in their lives, but a change from 
contentment to happiness; and if God pro- 
claimed to them the possession of health, and 
blessed them with children, they feared not to 
bring them decently up, and to afford sunshine 
and shelter to the living flowers that might 
come to gladden their house. Such thoughts 
visited the souls of the lovers, and they were 
becoming dearerwand dearer to one another 
every hour that brought them closer to their 
marriage day. 

At this time Allan began to feel a slight dim- 
ness in his sight, of which he did not take 
much notice, attributing it to some slight indis- 
position brought on by the severity of his 
winter’s work; for he had toiled late and 
early during all weathers, and at every kind oi 
labour, to gain a sum sufficient to furnish re- 
spectably his lowly dwelling, and also to array 
his sweet bride in wedding clothes of which 
she should not be ashamed. The dimness, 
however, each succeeding day, darkened and 
deepened, till even his Fanny’s face was in- 
distinctly discerned by him, and he lost alto- 
gether the smile which never failed to bright- 
en it whenevershe appeared. ‘Then he became 
sad and dispirited; for the fear of blinduess fell 
upon him, and he thought of his steps being 
led in his helplessness by the hand of a child. 
He prayed to God to avert this calamity froin 





him; but if not, to bestow upon him the virtue 
of resignation. He thought of the different 
blind men whom he had known, and as far as 
he knew, they always seemed happy. ‘That 
belief pacified his soul, when it was about to 
give way to a passionate despair; and every 
morning at sunrise, when the fast advancing 
verdure of spring seemed more dim and glim- 
mering befere his eyes, he felt his soul more 
and more resigned to that final extinction of 
the day’s blessed light, which he knew must be 
his doom before the earth was covered with the 
flowers and fragrance of June. 

It was as he had feared; and Allan Bruce 
was now stone blind. Fanny’s voice had al- 
ways been sweet to his ear, and now it was sweet- 
er still when he heard it in the darkness. Sweet 
had been the kisses which breathed from Fan- 
ay’s lips, while his eyes delighted in their rosy 
freshness. But sweeter were they now when 


{they touched his eyelids, and he felt upon his 
| cheeks her fast trickling tears. 


She visited him 
in his father’s house, and led him with her gen- 
tly-guiding hands into the adjacent fields, and 
down along the stream which he said he liked 


} to hear murmuring by; and then they talked to- 


gether about themselves, and, on their knees, 
prayed to God to counsel them what to do in 
their distress. 

These meetings were always happy meetings 
to them both, notwithstanding the many mourn- 
ful thoughts with which they were necessarily 
attended; but to Allan Bruce they yielded a sup- 
port that did not forsake him in his hours of un- 
companioned darkness. His love, which had 
formerly been joyful in the warmth of youth, 
and in the near prospect of enjoyment, was now 
chastened by the sad sense of his unfortunate 
condition, and rendered thereby a deep and de- 
vout emotion, which had its comfort in its own 
‘mwitnessed privacy and imperishable truth. 
‘The tones of Fanny’s voice were with him on 
his midnight bed, when his affliction was like to 
overcome his fortitude; and to know that he 
was still tenderly beloved by that gentle and in- 
nocent friend was a thought that gave light to 
darkness, and suffered sleep to fall balmily on 
lids that shut up eyes already dark as in pro- 
foundest slumber. The meek fold of her pity- 
ing embrace was with him in the vague uncer- 
tainty of his dreams; and often he saw faces in 
his sleep beaming consolation upon him, that al- 
ways assumed at last Fanny’s features, and as 
they grew more distinct, brightened up into a 
perfect likeness of his own faithful and disinter- 
ested maiden. He lay down with herimage, be- 
cause it was in his evening prayers; he rose 
up with her image, or it came sliding in upon 
him as he knelt down at his bedside in the 
warm beams of the unseen morning light. 
Allan and Fanny were children of poor pa- 
rents ; and when he became blind, they, .in- 
deed all their friends and relations, set their 
faces against this marriage. This they did in 
kindness to them both, for prudence is one of 
the best virtues of the poor, and to indulge 
even in the holiest affections of our nature, 
seems to them to be sinful, if an infliction from 
God’s hand, intimates that such union would 
lead to sorrow and distress. The same 
thoughts had taken possession of Allan’s own 
soul—and, loving Fanny Raeburn with a perfect 
affection, why should he wish her, in the bright 
and sunny day of her youthful prime, to be- 
come chained to a blind man’s steps, kept in 
constant poverty and drudgery, for his sake, 
and imprisoned in a lonesome hut, during the 
freedom of her age, and the joyfulness of na- 
ture ringing over the earth? “ It has pleased 
God,” said the blind man to himself, “ that 
our marriage should not be. Let Fanny, if 
she chooses, some time or other, marry anoth- 
er, and be happy.” And as the thought arose 
he felt the bitterness of the cup, and wished 


HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
[SELECTED. ] 


It is desirable, as far as possible, to manifest 
confidence in the honour and veracity of chil- 
dren ; for we should wish deceit and falsehood 
to be considered among them as offences of 
which we do not even suppose them capable. 
To accuse a child falsely, breaks his spirit, and 
lowers his sense of honour. If we have, at any 
time, reason to suspect a child of telling a false- 
hood, or of concealing the truth, great caution is 
necessary in betraying that suspicion. We should 
endeavour to ascertain the fact by our own ob- 
servation, or the evidence of others, rather than 
by the common expedient of questioning the 
child himself, or strongly urging him to confes- 
sion ; for, in so doing, we shall often lead him, 
if he be guilty, to repeat the falsehood ; or, if 
innocent and timid, to plead guilty te a fault 
which he hasnot committed. Besides, no small 
care is necessary that we do not bring children 
into temptation, or put too much to the proof 
their still weak and unformed principles. There 
are many suspicious cases, the truth of which 
being buried in the breast of a child, cannot be 
discovered ; and these it is generally wiser to 
leave unnoticed ; at the same time, the more 
vigilantly observing the offender, and treating 
him with the greater strictness upon those oc- 
casions in which the truth can be ascertained by 
vositive evidence. Forexample, were achild 
‘o assure me that he had so many times read 
aver his lesson to himself, and I had reason to 
deubt the fact, I would let it pass in silence, 
dreading the effects of ill-placed suspicion, and 
knowing that,ifhe were guilty and should choose 
to deny it, [ had no means by which to convict 
him. On the other hand, if a child tell a nurse 
that his mother has desired she should give him 
fruit, or a cake, and she suspect he is deceiving 
her, let her say nothing to him at the time, but 
apply, without his knowledge, to the mother ; 
should her suspicions be confirmed, the child is 
convicted, and the opportunity is at once afford- 
ed for reproving and correcting him with deci- 
sion. 

If we have grounds for supposing a child guilty 
of some common offence, although, as has 
before been remarked with regard to falsehood, 
it is better to ascertain the truth by evidence, 
rather than by the forced confession of the sus- 
pected party ; yet, sometimes it may be necesary 
to question the cltid himself. This must be done 
with great caution, not with the vehemence and 
hurry so commonly empioyed on such occa- 
sions; but with calmness and affection. We 
should forbid him to answer in haste, or without 
consideration ; reminding him of the extreme 
importance and happy consequences of truth ; 
of our tenderness towards him, and willingness 
to forgive, ii he freely confess his fault, and 
show himself upright and honourable in his 
coreluct ; for truth being the corner stone of 
practical goodness, we must be ready, when ne- 
cessary, to sacrifice to it less important points, 
and for the sake of this leading object, to pass 
over many smaller offences. 

I cannot close the subject before us withouta 
warning against a severe, repulsive, dishearten- 
ing, or satirical system, in the management of 
children. Nothing is so likely to produce in 
them, especially in those of timid dispositions, 
reserve, pusillanimity, and duplicity of charac- 
ter. On the other hand, good discipline will 
greatly promote habits of integrity and open- 
ness. But it is to be remembered, that the 
best discipline is always combined with freedom 
mildness, sympathy and affection. 


Value of time.—The difference of rising every mor- 
ning at siz and eight o’clock, in the course of forty 
years, supposing a person to go to bed at the same 
time he otherwise would, amounts to 29,200 hours, or 
three years, 121 days, and 19 hours, which afford eight 
hours a day for exactly den years, so that it is the same 
as if ten years of life, (a weighty consideration) were 
added, in which we may command eight hours every 
day, for the cultivation of our lives and the despatch of 
business, 

er nny 
AGRICULTURE. 

“ All great improvements have originated from men 
who combined science with practice, and there is not 
at present a more popular pursuit in England, nora 
more interesting topic of conversation in well-informed 
circles, than the philosophical and leading doctrines of 
Agriculture. This art is now clearly understood to be 
the chief support of national greatness and indepen- 
dence; and the various questions in political economy 
to which it gives rise and affords a solution, all hold a 
share in the general interest.”—Young’s Letters of 
Agricole. 


IMPROVEMENT OF S0II8. 

Soils may be improved by the admixture of earths 
to alter their texture. This is a distinct thing from 
applying the substances commonly called manures. A 
soil may be composed of materials so essentially un- 
friendly to vegetation that any attempt to manure it 
without altering its constifution, or correcting its nox- 
ious qualities, would be like feeding a sick man with 
nourishing things, without removing the cause of his 
disorder. 

Sir John Sinclair says—“ Soils with acids, or salts of 
iron may be ameliorated by the application of earthy 
lime or chalk. The sulphate of iron (copperas) is 
thus converted into manure. If there be an excess of 
calcareous matter (lime or chalk,) it may be improv- 
ed by the application of sand or clay, or earthy sub- 
stances. Soils too abundant in sand, are benefited by 
the use of clay, or marl, or vegetable matter. A de- 
ficiency of vegetable or animal matter must be sup- 
plied by manure. An excess of vegetable matter is to 
be removed by burning, or to be remedied by the ap- 
plication of earthy materials. The substances neces- 
sary for improving soils are seldom far distant. Coarse 
sand is often found immediately on chalk, and, per- 
haps, always under it, while beds of sand and gravel 
are commonly below clay, and clay and marl gene- 
rally below sand.” 


SORREL. 
‘Over cropping and shallow ploughing, with ex- 
hausting crops in succession, frequently cause over- 
whelming growths of sorrel to infest ill- d fields. 
Lime is the only remedy ; and you will sce in Lord 
Dundonald’s “‘ Connexion” &c. the effects of 


{for the purpose only of looking at what 


relline acid, highly friendly to esom 
} y to whol 
ble vegetation. Green sorrel grows Py 
but the red sorrel is a certain mark of sterilj “ted 
Notices for a Young Farmer from Meme, 
Philadelphia Agricultural Secicig? te 


NEW APPLICATION OF PLASTER or PARIS 


A correspondent to the American Farmer 
he has ascertained by experiment that plaster; 
ver largely at the time of turning down, and ing Clo. 
for a wheat crop, is by far the most advantageen’ 
the crop and much preferable to turning in the We 
ver in the usual way and plastering on the ne 
He states that “ the action of the plaster, thus 
ed from atmospheric air, upon the clover 
over, is instantaneous, and the putridity is 


+ 


€xclud. 
Cov 


al 
as to cause considerable gas, which, in its. —— 


it with all ite 


through the clod, impregnates man 
the plant shoots to 


ing qualities, and the root of 
and feeds on a bed of manure.” 





Barn-yards and Stercoraries, or Manure Heo 


The following humourous exposition of the 
faults of some farmers, as respects the economy 


of their barn-y: st ine f 
eir barn-yards and seercoraries, is extracs. 


ed from an Address to the Massachusetts Aor; 
cultural Society, by the Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
; (Ed... E. Farmcy 
8 we proceed to the farm, we will sto . 
at the barn-yard. We shall ‘say nothing abowt (a 
rangements of the barn. They must include ones 
convenience, protection, for his stock, his ha a 
his fodder, or they are little or nothing, We sothithes 





h > 
call the stercorary, but which farmers eniene 


name of the manure heap. What is its state? H 

is it located? Sometimes we see the barn-yard 0 the 
top of a hill, with two or three fine rocks jn the ; 
tre; sothat whatever is carried or left there bans 
of being chiefly exhaled by the sun, or washed sande 
by the rain. Sometimes it is to be seen in the hollow 
of some valley, into which all the hills and neigh 
bouring buildings precipitate their waters, _ Of Som 
quence, all its contents are drowned or water-soaked 
or, what is worse, there having been no care about 
the bottom of the receptacle, its wealth foes off in 
the under strata, to enrich, possibly, the antipodes 

Now all this is. to the last degree, wasteful abs : 

and impoverishing. ‘Too much cannot be said to eX 
pose the loss and injury which the farmer thus sug. 
tains. Let the farmer want whatever else he pleases « 
but let no man call himself a farmer, who suffers hina 
self to want a receptacle for his manure, water tight 
at the bottom, and covered over at the top, so that be- 
low, nothing shall be lost by drainage; and above 
nothing shall be carried away by evaporation, Let 
not the size of his manure heap be any objection. If 
it be great, he looses the more, and can afford the ex- 
pense better. If it be small, this is the best way to 
make it become greater. Besides, what is wanted ?— 
an excavation two or three feet deep, well clayed, 
paved, and “‘ dishing,” as it is called, of an area from 
six to thirty feet square, according to the quantity of 
the manure; over head a roof made of rough 
boards and refuse lumber, if he pleases. 








PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 
UMMINGS & HILLIARD have just publisheda 
new and valuable book, entitled ‘+ The Parent's 

Assistant and Sunday School Book.” 

It contains instruction adapted to young persons 

from 5 to 18 years of age. Extracts from the preface 
will give a competent view of the work. 
* This little work has been prepared froma convic- 
tion that what is peculiar to it, the whole of the Second 
Part, and some of the First Part, is much needed, and 
may be very useful in families and Sunday Sc}yools. 

“Tn compiling the First Part, Watts’ and s‘onsider- 
able number of ancient and modern catechisms have 
been consulted, and the thought and language freely 
adopted. 

“ The confusion apt to be in a child’s mind, in con- 
sequence of learning successive catechisms, Watts? for 
instance, has been avoided on this plan, by stating those 
questions, which are to be first gotten, and expressing 
them in very simple language. ‘The other answers, 
adapted in thought and expression to mature minds, 
without disturbing the arrangement, render the sysiem 
of instruction more complete. In the answers will be 
found hints and cautions of great importance, and in a 
concise form for the young,at an age of peculiar fempta- 
tion. In the matter and style of the catechism, pains 
have been taken to render the whole intelligible to 
young minds; for it is of little use to teach words 
without knowledge. 

‘* Large portions of the Holy Scriptures have been 
committed to memory in Sunday Schools, and in some 
families, assigned often without care or judgment. 
The Evangelists and the longest and least intelligible 
epistles have been committed in course and entire. 
This generous effort, partially at least, has been’ 
waste of talent. The design of the Second Part of 
this little book is to come to the aid of the parent and 
teacher, and to give him assistance and satisfaction 
in assigning and hearing the task, whilst it im 
sures to the mind of the scholara rich variety of it 
struction in the very words of the Bible, adapted to 
their age, and wants, and taste. The questzons are ile 
tended to be instructive, and to serve as a_ brief com- 
ment, directing the youth to the point and use of the 
golden passages. Such portions generally have been 
selected, as may be understood without much com 
ment, and contain the most important instructions. 

“‘ The double title of this book, it is hoped, will at- 
tract the attention.of parents. The Sunday School 
can by no means excuse them from the sacred duty, 9 
often enjoined by the highest authority, the duly of 
personally instructing their children. Strangers may 
assist, but parents must lead in the religious instruction 
of their children. The care and solicitude implied ™ 
the office, endear the parent to the child, merease 
his influence over him, strengthen his authority, 
render discipline, either needless, or very i 
and easy. Parental imstruction, with the discipline 
naturally growing out of it, is the secret of seen 4 ai 
well-regulated and happy family. The neglect © t 
involves insubordination, vice, and impiety. 

“This little manual comprehends a variety of the 
most important instruction, partly in human Wor 
and partly in words which the Holy Ghost ¢ 


Taught diligently and preserved in the minds of | 


dren through their minority, it may be the foundation 0” 
a virtuous, a pious and happy character. Itis earnest 
recommended to parents and teachers, to children 4m 
youth, and devoutly committed to the divine blessing- 
Ithas already been adopted by a number of 
Sunday Schools, and its simple plan is found ne 
duce to the order and interest of the scholars, and the 
ease and satisfaction of the teachers, and promotes 
attendance of youthful pupils. vs hich 
The advertisers have also the best collection cia. 
the market affords of tracts and books suitable for 
day schools. August 7, 1922. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 

Printed every Friday evening, at No. 4, Spear's Builé- 

ings, Congress-Street, for the EprroB, by 
ROBERT M. PECK. » 

TERMS—T wo dollars and fifty cents, if paid im 














for each other’s sake ; and, had death taken 


that he might soon be in his grave. 
[To be continued.} 


lime ; which destroys the corre] and produces the sor- 


or three dollars payable in six months: 
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The Simplreaty and Practic 

Unitarian Christu 

«It is the power of God un 
ene that believeth.” 

“ We see nothing m the Cc 

lain and noble system, settin 

“a. wisdom, and goodness,of ¢ 

us to purify our hearts and ou 

be fitted for the glorious stat 

js prepared for the righteous 1 


Sip—Understanding tha 
interesting and instructive 
lyall into the hands of o1 
neighbours, | beg to sugg 
consideration a few ‘thou; 
and Practical Superiority 
tianity, hoping they will, 
sing, lead to a more favou 
sect every where spoke 

When a deputation fror 
on Jesus, to ascertain w 
true Messiah, he sent the 
ter, with directions to in 
poor had the gospel preac 
appears to be a peculiar fe 

ensation; for, prior to 
poor were hardly thought 
of the proud scribes and 
*hat which was preached 
to plain, unlettered perso 
such as they could easily « 
derstand it fully, needed 1 
metaphysics, nor a pre 
mathematics: a sound m 
only requisite for this pur 
amine the teaching of o 
contained in the New ‘Te: 
it obvious and perfectly ix 
blest capacity. But are 
reputed orthodoxy so sim 
of comprehension? Unq 
not; for the most learned. 
candidly acknowledged th 
ceive them as true, we 
understandings,” or, in 0 
our reason, and take then 
examination! If, then, tl 
ed nor understood by mit 
professors, they cannot be 
fundamental! principles of 
Whilst, however, the « 
lic and Protestant, is enve 
highly %o the credit of Un 
tinguished characteristics 
plicity, and exact conforn 
clarations of scripture. | 
of those systems at which 
and faith herself is half 
there connected with it 
subtilties which belon: 
scheme, modes and hypo 
homoousian, eternal genere 
ence of the human soul : 
the divine and human ne 

Unitarianism clogged wit 

hypotheses concerning ju 

&c.; which have excited 

disputes among Calvinis 

relative to which hardly 
fectly agree. Such abst 
not within the pale of Un 

Not a word is to be | 

or New Testament about 
hovah, a God-man, or a 
all terms of human inv 
know nothing of them, 
Christians. _Unitarianist 
THER is the only object « 
adoration. Its adyocat 
about the proportion of 
to any one of the persor 
£Y supposes to be in the 
pray, they say, Our Far 
hallowed be ‘ry name ; 

by Christ himself that t 

mode of address: The rr 

ship the Farner. T 

knows nothing of an an 

need of the slaughter ot 
ed Son to placate his 

tempered, and thus rer 
posed towards his creat 
tures they maintain tha 
will have aut. MEN TO BE 
pleasure in the death of 
turn from their way and 

Specter of persons, but | 

feareth him and worke 

cepted with him; tl 

Works is dead ; that it i 

rd, Lord, shall enter 
ven; but he that vorre 
who is in heaven. 'The 
hot impiously presume 
of immediate happines 

Sut of the world, trium 

the notorious criminal 

ing with his brother’s 1 

a has beena continue 

lasphemy, by persuadi 
Such thing as a future 
issins are completely 
of Christ’s Righteousne 
on rests on surer grou 


“irtuous and upright m: 





